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Man began by giving his best to the gods. At first the king or priest was 
sacrificed, and as he was often thought to be deity incarnate he was eaten by the 
worshippers in the belief that by doing so they became permeated with the di- 
vine spirit. Later an animal, such as a bull, was substituted. Bulls came to be 
regarded as too expensive and a goat or pig was sacrificed. * Man became more 
niggardly still and fashioned a piece, of dough to represent the victim and finally 
they did not even take the trouble to fashion the dough in any image. 

The irony is not always maintained at this level and sometimes dips 
into sheer burlesque, as in the statement that 

Some writers, but they are not up to date, assert that it is his reputation as 
the Father of Lies which entitles Herodotus to be hailed as the Father of An- 
thropology. 

or the punning, under Cannibalism, on struggling missionaries, piSces ,de 
resistance, and mission furniture. Yet such passages, in juxtaposition 
with references to the Golden Bough, Tylor, Reinach's Orpheus, Folk- 
ways, Spencer and Gillen, and Robertson Smith, will bewilder and shock 
those whom a subtler sarcasm would have passed through without a scar. 
The skit is just broad enough to amuse any well-read person; but much 
of it is so finely sharpened, and its venom at once so gentle and so genial, 
as to make it doubly refreshing within the profession. Some of us may 
even temporarily succeed in inhibiting, under its ridicule, habits in which 
we have heretofore indulged without shame. 

This being the first sustained notice which wit has deigned to give 
anthropology, the science must be arriving. There remain many pom- 
pousnesses, but thanks are due this professor of the classics for the clatter 
of deflations caused by the pricks which he has strewn between his com- 
pact dedication and his barbed last sentence. 

A. L. Kroeber 
ASIA 
Collection Tovostine des antiquites prehistoriques de Minoussinsk conser- 

vees chez le Dr. Karl Hedman a Vasa. Chapitres d'archeologie 

siberienne par A.-M. Tallgren, Conservateur-Adjoint au Mus6e 

Historique de Finlande. Soci6t6 Finlandaise d'Archeologie, Helsing- 

fors, 1917. 94 p. 4°. 12 plates. 90 text-figs. 

Mr. Tallgren gives in this elegant volume an accurate and intelligent 
account of a collection of 1,053 antiquities gathered in the region of 
Minusinsk on the upper Yenisei in central Siberia by the Russian col- 
lector Tovostin. Of this number, 298 are illustrated on the plates and 
seventeen in the text ; the reproductions are excellent. The archaeology 
of this region has for some time been the object of general interest, as it 
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is apt to establish a connecting link between the Scythian area of south- 
ern Russia and the culture of ancient China. Klementz, Aspelin, Rad- 
lofT, Martin, and others, have worked in this field, and Tallgren has util- 
ized the labors and results of his predecessors with skill and laudable 
care. He is not content, however, with a mere description of his mate- 
rial, but endeavors to study it historically and chronologically and in its 
relation to the surrounding cultural provinces. He thus presents us with 
a lucid expos6 of this vast field, which is of value to every archaeologist ; 
and with the spirit of the true scholar he constantly points out lacunae 
in our knowledge and problems still awaiting solution. 

The antiquities of the stone age along the banks of the upper Yenisei 
are but imperfectly known, and while many stations of the stone age 
have been located, rational excavations have not yet been carried out. 
Finds of stone implements are rather scarce; and many of these, partic- 
ularly phallic emblems and ceremonial nephrite objects, are doubtless 
contemporaneous with the early bronze age. The author has justly 
recognized the similarity of these perforated nephrites with analogous 
specimens in ancient China, as described by me, but what the real his- 
torical connection is in this as well as in other groups still escapes our 
knowledge. 

Bronze and copper socketed celts play a prominent r61e in the early 
bronze period of central Siberia; at least eight hundred of these are known 
at present. The author holds tentatively that, unless further information 
comes to light, this type may be regarded as due to European, more par- 
ticularly, Hungarian influence. I feel somewhat sceptical about this 
point. In China this type is not so rare, as the author inclines to assume, 
but is rather common ; even the spiral decorations on the celts are iden- 
tical in China and Siberia. Assuredly we require more facts before we 
can hope to formulate positive conclusions. A very characteristic fea- 
ture of the outfits of Minusinsk culture is represented by the short double- 
edged daggers provided with a guard, hilt, and blade being turned out in 
a single cast; exactly the same type prevailed at a certain time in China. 
Knives of a great variety of forms are still more abundant, and are re- 
garded by Tallgren as thoroughly national, while he seeks the origin of the 
dagger outside of the valley of the Yenisei. The bronze scythes, accord- 
ing to the author, were utilized by the nomads to cut the grass necessary 
for the feeding of cattle during the winter, but in no case were they proper 
agricultural implements. This stricture, it seems to me, is not necessary, 
for the ancient and modern nomads of Siberia and Mongolia, as we know 
from Chinese records and present-day conditions, did to some extent 
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practise agriculture, this being chiefly the task of slaves. The true nature 
of nomadism still remains to be studied; in fact, however, there is no 
nomadic tribe in Asia that would ever have subsisted exclusively on its 
herds and animal products. There is no doubt that the culture of Minu- 
sinsk is that of a tribe of horsemen, as evidenced by the numerous horse's 
bits, stirrups, and other horse equipments, as well as by petroglyphs of 
mounted archers. I regret that Tallgren has not taken up this important 
problem as to the identity of this bronze-age people; in view of Radloff's 
antiquated and unacceptable theories, a restatement of the case beconies 
imperative. In my opinion, we are here confronted with the culture of 
a Turkish tribe. 

Once mora we note the wide distribution of Chinese metal mirrors 
over Siberia. Those illustrated on Plate viii, 11, 12, and 13, on the 
basis of comparative material from China, may with certainty be iden- 
tified with productions of the T'ang period (a.d. 618-906), while No. 10 
belongs to the Sung epoch (a.d. 960-1278). As to the mirrors with de- 
signs of vine and grapes, Mr. Tallgren adheres to the theory of Hirth 
that these originated under the Han, and that the motive was introduced 
into China by General Chang K'ien toward the end of the second cen- 
tury B.C.; this opinion, however, is no longer accepted and rests on a 
fallacy: these mirrors range from about the fourth to the seventh century 
A.D., and the motive bears no relation to Greek-Bactrian art, but hails 
from Sasanian Persia. 

The alloy of the bronze objects has not yet been analyzed for eco- 
nomic reasons, but the author, relying on analyses formerly made, em- 
phasizes the curious fact that they contain a remarkable abundance of 
zinc, which is also found in bronzes of eastern Russia, even in those sus- 
pected of North European provenience and showing in type no resem- 
blance to Siberian objects. Another notable fact as yet unexplained is 
the great variation in the composition of Siberian bronzes, "especially 
as zinc is unknown in Chinese bronzes according to the canonical books 
of the Chinese and eventually a Chinese influence in Siberia might be 
admitted." I believe I can give some information on this point. A 
careful analysis of a hundred well-defined ancient Chinese bronzes in 
Field Museum, soon to be published, has revealed the interesting fact 
that the variability in the composition of the alloys is exceedingly large 
and that zinc occurs in rather considerable proportions. Hence the 
affinity of ancient Chinese to ancient Siberian bronze in its purely tech- 
nical aspect is perfect and will be definitely established, — a fact which 
for historical reasons had long ago been suspected by me. 
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The imitation of a cowry-shell ( Cypraa moneta) in lime-stone (plate 
XI, 17) is of great interest, as we have from ancient China a large num- 
ber of such cowries, both real and reproduced in bone and inscribed. 
Our knowledge of prehistoric Siberian ceramics is still very unsatisfac- 
tory; comprehensive collections are stored up in the Museum of Minu- 
sinsk, but not yet published. The Tovostin collection contains only 
five complete pottery jars and a number of sherds. These jars appear to 
be reproductions of bronze vessels. I am in perfect agreement with the 
author in regarding the type of the so-called Scythian kettle as of Central- 
Asiatic origin, particularly emanating from the region of Minusinsk, and 
I avail myself of this opportunity to state again that, contrary to what 
has been asserted by superficial observers, this type meets with no 
counterpart in China, and that China has nothing to do with its develop- 
ment. 

I was but able to touch here on some of the problems suggested by 
the rich and solid publication of Mr. Tallgren, which it is a pleasure to 
announce. In a letter he has informed me that after the war he is plan- 
ning to come to America for a study of our museums; he may be sure 
that his visit will be warmly welcomed. 

B. Laufer 

Hindu Achievements in Exact Science. A Study in the History of Sci- 
entific Development. Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Longmans, Green 
and Co.: New York, 1918. 82 p. 

The ethnologist is always gratified at a book in which the achieve- 
ments of a people outside the pale of our narrow culture-sphere are 
vividly and forcibly expounded. Professor Sarkar desires to furnish for 
popular consumption "some of the chronological links and logical affin- 
ities between the scientific investigations of the Hindu and those of the 
Greeks, Chinese, and Arabs," without going into technical details or 
relating the migration of ideas. He briefly sets forth, without giving new 
facts, what the Aryan stock of ancient India has accomplished in mathe- 
matics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, metallurgy, medicine, and natural 
history. Owing to its simple and succinct presentation, his book will 
doubtless find many readers, and I hope that these will not be confined 
to students interested in the history of science, but that also many eth- 
nologists will imbibe its lessons, for all science has emerged from the do- 
main of folklore. In making this recommendation, however, it is the 
reviewer's duty to call attention also to the weak points of the book. Mr. 
Sarkar does not entirely escape from the exaggerations of the specialist, 
but, what is far worse, writes from the standpoint of the extreme nation - 
6 



